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THE MONIST 



THE POLYCHROME BIBLE. 1 

THE close of the century will see the completion of an extensive 
undertaking in scientific scholarship which is of such far- 
reaching significance and of such general interest that even journals 
which do not address exclusively the learned public must notice it. 
Since this work belongs to the field of theology, or more properly, 
of the history of religion, and since it owes its origin to American 
idealism and American devotion, an American periodical is a very 
fit medium through which to report upon it. The work to which I 
refer is the Polychrome Bible, 2 which has been dubbed by unfriendly 
tongues "The Rainbow Bible." I gladly accept this name in the 
Biblical sense of the word. One of the most poetical stories of the 
entire Old Testament is that of the rainbow after the flood (Gen- 
esis ix.), appointed by God himself for a token of peace. When 
the clouds gather again and the rain streams down, then God will 
send the rainbow as a sign of the promise that the flood shall not 
again destroy the human race. The comparison of Biblical crit- 
icism with a flood which pours down swallowing and drowning 
every living thing is one which is entirely familiar to pious circles. 

1 Translated from Prof. Cornill's MS. by W. H. Carruth. 

2 The Sacred Books of the Old and Nezu Testaments. A New English Trans- 
lation. With Explanatory Notes and Pictorial Illustrations. Prepared by eminent 
Biblical scholars of Europe and of America and, edited, with the assistance of 
Horace Howard Furness, by Paul Haupt, Professor in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. Published in parts by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York; James 
Clarke & Co., London; Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 
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Well, here too God has provided that the rainbow, the sign of 
peace, the token of his covenant with mankind, shall not be lack- 
ing : above the wild billows of criticism hovers the rainbow with its 
mild light and its inspiriting play of colors, and to show this clearly 
and proclaim it aloud is the fine and high office of the "Rainbow 
Bible." Not in vain, but for the good of the Bible itself, and yield- 
ing the only means of a real understanding and a just appreciation, 
have more than a hundred years of serious and tireless labor been 
applied to it; the "Rainbow Bible" has undertaken the task of 
making the results of this labor accessible to all who are unable to 
burrow into it and, as it were, do the work over for themselves, but 
yet have an interest in the results. And this every educated man 
must have. 

The Bible is beyond all question the most important book 
in the literature of the world. This fact cannot be denied even by 
those who no longer regard it as a divine revelation in the sense 
of Christian dogmatics. As the sacred book of the civilized world 
of Europe and America it is a unique document for the history of 
religion, which, in contrast to the Koran, has really had a history 
of its own and is the literary deposit of a long period of religious 
evolution. And the Old Testament especially is a document of the 
utmost importance in profane as well as in sacred history, since to 
it we owe all that we know of the people of Israel, one of the most 
important peoples of the whole human race. And the work of the 
"Rainbow Bible" is devoted exclusively to the Old Testament. 
Its detailed arrangement, its aims, and the way in which it seeks to 
attain them, have been explained fully by the Editor of The Monist 
in The Open Court for May, 1898; but he wishes further that a 
specialist should also furnish The Monist some account of the mat- 
ter. He has refused to accept my objection that, as one of the 
editors, I am scarcely the proper person for this work. At any 
rate, I have made an honest endeavor to be as objective as possible 
and let the work speak for itself. 

The inception of the work is to be credited to America. The 
interest in the Bible and the devotion to all that concerns the Bible 
and Biblical science are most widely diffused and most vividly felt in 
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the lands of the English tongue, England and America. This fact 
is recognised even by those to whom it is mortifying. The success 
of such a publication as S. R. Driver's Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament would be inconceivable in Germany or Holland 
or Switzerland. But America did not depend wholly upon herself 
in this undertaking ; she sought the editors in the Old as well as in 
the New World. Biblical criticism being the palladium of evangel- 
ical church and scholarship, it is a matter of course that the partic- 
ipants in the work are all members of the Germanic races in the 
broadest sense of the term. At the head of the undertaking, as 
editor-in-chief, stands a man who in a certain sense typifies in his 
own person the scientific union between the Old World and the New, 
Professor Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University, whose very 
name is a sufficient guaranty for the work under his direction. The 
plan and the arrangement of the whole are due to him; the power 
to carry out these plans he owes to the warm appreciation and vig- 
orous support which he has found in his adopted fatherland. Orig- 
inally the work was intended to be only a new translation with brief 
commentary on the matter; the publication of the Hebrew text, 
which has appeared first, is due to an American gentleman who 
placed the necessary means at Professor Haupt's disposal. 

The Bible may be regarded from two points of view : as a 
manual of edification, and as a document in the history of religion. 
Both of these points of view have their justification. The church 
never will, never should, see in the Bible other than a manual of 
edification, and so also the pious individual who is moved wholly 
by his religious needs is in the same case : for example, one who 
seeks in the Psalms only religious edification, or to express it as 
briefly and clearly as possible, he who prays the Psalms, is abso- 
lutely oblivious to the existence of literary questions ; he finds in 
them only the classical expression of what moves his own heart, 
but which he would not be able to put into words so well, and he 
asks nothing more of them ; just as it is a matter of complete indif- 
ference, to one who sings an evangelical hymn in the service along 
with the whole congregation, by whom and under what circum- 
stances the song in question was composed, and whether he is 
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singing it with literal correctness or has the literally correct spelling 
before him as it was originally written by the poet. But on the 
other hand, he who wishes to go to the bottom of matters, who 
takes a scientific interest in the Bible, may and must regard it only 
as a document in the history of religion, which must be interpreted 
and treated just as scholarship treats and interprets any document, 
that is, in accordance with the principles of independent science, 
whose method is systematic criticism. By simple but ingenious 
devices Professor Haupt has managed to satisfy both of these 
legitimate demands and to make the book helpful for both sorts of 
readers. The work of text criticism is indicated by small, scarcely 
visible characters, which will not annoy the reader who does not 
care for them, and the indication of sources is marked by different 
colored print, which can also easily be ignored. Furthermore, in 
the comments all theological discussion and anything that could 
offend the devout reader is strictly excluded. The work aims to be 
an aid to the reader of the Bible, and to furnish him a really legible 
text and all that is indispensable for understanding the material 
allusions without his having to look about elsewhere and refer to 
Bible dictionaries and the like. Accordingly one who is seeking 
solely religious edification will simply follow the translation, ignor- 
ing critical marks and colors, and will find the book worth his 
while ; the short explanations of material difficulties and the taste- 
fully selected and excellently executed illustrations will not annoy 
him, but rather be helpful and instructive. On the other hand, to 
the one who reads the Bible from purely scientific interest as a doc- 
ument in the history of religion these signs and colors tell all that 
he cares for and yet absolutely must know. 

But right here at the beginning arises an important and fun- 
damental question. Is an undertaking of this sort feasible at all, 
or at least is it not premature ? Has Biblical criticism really accu- 
mulated such a stock of established conclusions and conceded 
results that it is safe to propose to popularize them, to put into the 
hands of the layman a Bible in which a certain view of the Biblical 
books is presented as the only correct one ? Is not such a course 
equivalent to taking the public into tutelage and veiling the true 
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situation ? A highly respected and irreconcilable opponent of the 
"Rainbow Bible," in discussing certain numbers of the Hebrew 
text edition, raised the question, whether there were, even among 
the thirty-nine collaborators, two who would hold in all details 
precisely the same view in any really difficult and complex problem, 
as for instance concerning the books of Samuel or Jeremiah, and 
thought that he had therewith pronounced the death sentence upon 
the whole work. This question is entirely legitimate, and represents 
the actual state of affairs ; indeed, I will even confess that, upon 
the ground of my own and others' work in the past seven years, I 
myself would to-day decide differently in many details concerning 
Jeremiah from my conclusions of 1892, when I finished my edition 
of the text of this book ; but this is absolutely no reproach to the 
"Rainbow Bible. " What would be said, if some one should demand 
that nothing should be written for the wider public regarding such 
men as Frederick the Great, Napoleon I., Washington, and Lincoln, 
until historians were absolutely agreed not only in their judgment 
and estimate of these men in general, but concerning all the details 
of their lives, concerning their every action and the motives for it ? 
But in making this comparison the fact is not to be overlooked that 
investigators are already unanimous concerning very many impor- 
tant and once burning questions in Old Testament criticism, and 
especially that the fundamental right to apply the principles of 
criticism to the investigation of the Old Testament is universally 
conceded : one would needs seek to-day with the lantern of Diogenes 
for men of serious repute in scholarship who really believe that the 
Pentateuch in its present traditional form from the first letter to the 
last was written by Moses, or the Book of Isaiah by Isaiah, or the 
Book of Jeremiah by Jeremiah, or the Book of Daniel by a contem- 
porary of Nebuchadnezzar. If, therefore, the basis on which Old 
Testament science, and accordingly the "Rainbow Bible," is built 
is so universally recognised, it is certainly permissible to continue 
to build publicly upon this universally recognised foundation. 

If the undertaking has thus shown itself to be so unassailable, 
it must be proven further that it is absolutely necessary, and this 
in the interest of the Bible itself. It is a memorable fact for all 
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time, that the father of the rational literary criticism of the Old 
Testament, the French physician Jean Astruc (f 1766), who first 
proved the Book of Genesis to be a combination of various doc- 
uments, undertook his work as an apologist, to defend the com- 
position of Genesis by Moses against the objections of the English 
Deists and the French free-thinkers. Its best and only efficient 
apology is a genuinely free and scientific conception and treatment 
of the Bible, because by this we come to understand what from an 
uncritical and literal standpoint would remain incomprehensible, 
contradictory, and often absolutely senseless. 

I will cite a number of these incomprehensible, contradictory, 
and often absolutely senseless things in the Bible which must com- 
pel the attention of every Bible reader if he reads fearlessly and 
with good common sense. In the seventeenth chapter of Genesis 
Abraham refuses to entertain the prospect of an heir, because his 
wife Sarah is already ninety years old, and during the time between 
this announcement and the birth of Isaac, Abraham and Sarah are 
in Gerar where Abraham alleges the ninety- year old woman to be 
his sister, whereupon she is taken into the harem of King Abim- 
elech. In Genesis xxi., Hagar and her son Ishmael are cast out by 
Abraham. A year before the birth of Isaac, Ishmael was already 
thirteen years old (Genesis xvii. 25), and must therefore have been 
about sixteen years old after the weaning of Isaac. Now in the 
Greek text of Genesis xxi. 14 it stands : And Abraham took bread 
and a bottle of water and gave it to Hagar, and laid the child upon 
her shoulder and sent her away. The Hebrew text indeed, by a 
transposition of the words, has reduced all this to the syntactically 
very vulnerable sentence : And Abraham took bread and a bottle of 
water and gave it to Hagar, putting it upon her shoulder, and the 
boy, and sent her away ; but even the Hebrew text writes in the 
following verse : And she threw the child under a shrub, — a clear 
proof that in the original Hebrew text also, as in the Greek, Hagar 
carried Ishmael on her shoulder, as indeed the whole further course 
of the episode plainly represents him as a helpless little child, and 
not as a half-grown youth. Let us continue our examination. A 
considerable time after the death of Sarah, which occurred in her 
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one hundred and twenty-seventh year, which according to Genesis 
xvii. 17 was Abraham's one hundred and thirty-seventh year, the lat- 
ter marries Keturah (Genesis xxv. i), and has by her six sons, whose 
birth is reported as something perfectly natural and matter-of- 
course, whereas the birth of Isaac, which took place thirty-seven 
years or more before, can be understood only as a miracle of divine 
omnipotence. According to the same chapter, Genesis xxv., Isaac 
married Rebekah in his fortieth year, and the twin sons, Esau and 
Jacob, are born after about twenty years of married life. These 
two sons are already grown up and independent young men, and 
accordingly at least twenty years old, when (chapter xxvi.) Isaac is 
compelled by famine to go to Gerar. There, when the people of 
the country inquire about Rebekah, who has been married to him 
for forty years and has two grown sons, he reports her to be his 
sister, for fear they may kill him in order to take possession of his 
wife. 

The next fact related is the deceit of Jacob whereby he obtains 
the birth-right, his flight to Haran and his meeting with Rachel at 
the well. Every one who reads this account without preconception 
will think of Jacob as a young man of not over thirty years ; but if 
we reckon up the data given in Genesis we come to the surprising 
result that he had already reached the venerable age of seventy-one 
at the time of his flight to Haran and his suit for Rachel. Joseph is 
sold into Egypt at the age of seventeen (Genesis xxxvii. 2), and ele- 
vated to the office of vizier of the Pharaoh at thirty (Genesis. xli. 46) ; 
then follow the seven years of plenty, and when Joseph makes him- 
self known to his brothers and sends for his old father to come to 
Egypt, two of the years of famine are past (Genesis xlv. 6) ; accord- 
ingly Joseph was at this time thirty-nine years old. And in the 
same year, at his presentation to Pharaoh, Jacob reports his age as 
one hundred and thirty (Genesis xlvii. 9) ; therefore Joseph must 
have been born in his father's ninety-first year, and as he was born 
in Haran and Jacob lived in Haran altogether twenty years, he must 
have fled thither at the age of seventy-one. 

The thirty-eighth chapter of Genesis gives us another hard nut 
to crack. Between the sale of Joseph into Egypt and the emigra- 
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tion thither of Jacob and his sons, twenty-two years have passed, 
as we have just seen, and in these twenty-two years all that is 
told in the thirty-eighth chapter of Genesis must have taken place. 
Judah separates himself from his brethren, marries Shua, the 
daughter of the Adullamite, and has three sons by her ; for Er, the 
first-born, he obtains Tamar as wife, but Er dies without heirs; his 
brother Onan is required to enter into a leviratical marriage with 
his widowed sister-in-law, but he too dies childless ; now Tamar is 
to remain a widow until the youngest son, Shelah, is grown, but as 
he is not given her in marriage when this occurs, Tamar manages to 
obtain twin sons by her father-in-law, Judah, and these sons too 
must be grown up, since at the end of the twenty-two years at our 
disposal Perez himself has two sons (Genesis xlvi. 12). In chapter 
xlii. Judah is again with his brethren in the house of Jacob, and 
while Jacob's first-born, Reuben, is able to offer his two sons as 
pledge that he will bring back his brother Benjamin unharmed, 
Judah can give only his own person as security, — it is quite impos- 
sible to conceive of the Judah of chapters xlii.-xlv. as an aged wid- 
ower with two grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. But 
the case that most severely taxes our credulity is, perhaps, that 
Benjamin, whom his father is unwilling to let go because he fears 
some misfortune might befall the boy on the way, is, but a few 
weeks later on the occasion of the migration of the whole family to 
Egypt, the father of ten sons ! In any case Benjamin, who is to be 
thought of as only a little younger than Joseph, must at this time 
have been far along in the thirties, while for Judah, who also brings 
with him two great-grandchildren, his age, at the most fifty-four, 
entirely excludes the possibility of his being a great-grandfather, 
especially in view of the fact that his own marriage took place, 
according to the express testimony of Genesis xxxviii. 1, after the 
sale of Joseph into Egypt, at which time he must have been at least 
thirty-two years old. And if we reckon up the ages of the different 
individuals we arrive at the most surprising result, which no un- 
professional reader of the Bible would have dreamed of unless he 
himself had made the calculation. Noah died when Abraham was 
already fifty-eight years old ; at the death of Noah's son Shem, 
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Esau and Jacob had reached fifty ; Abraham, whose death had been 
mentioned some time before (cp. especially the words of Genesis 
xxv. 11, "And now when Abraham was dead God blessed Isaac, 
his son, and Isaac dwelt at Beer-lahai-roi "), in fact survived the 
twenty sterile years of Isaac's marriage and lived to take pleasure 
in his grandsons Esau and Jacob for fifteen years ; and Isaac, who 
at the time when Jacob stole the birthright was already advanced 
in years and hourly awaiting his death, survived the sale of Joseph 
into Egypt by twelve years. 

But I will desist from this counting and accounting, which 
may have ceased already to appear serious ; my purpose was simply 
to show in the most striking fashion to what monstrous conclusions 
we are forced by the assumption that Genesis is an inspired and 
consistent book written by Moses. Under these circumstances is 
it not actually a blessing for the thoughtful reader of the Bible if 
the "Rainbow Bible" with its color-wash saves him from these 
conclusions by showing him that we have in Genesis a combination 
of various independent documents which do not need to be com- 
bined and correlated, but each is responsible only for its own con- 
tents and not at all for what the others have to say ? And is it not 
the sacred duty of scholarship to bestow this blessing upon the 
thoughtful reader of the Bible, even at the risk of finding that in 
the separation of the sources not all specialists will agree in every 
single sentence and word with the editor of Genesis in the "Rain- 
bow Bible?" 

I propose now to examine some other accounts, and select for 
the first the story of Joshua's crossing the Jordan, Joshua iii. and iv. 
The attentive reader who approaches these chapters unprepared 
will find himself in great embarrassment and unable to gain any 
clear notion of how the narrative itself conceives the proceeding. 
Even iii. 2 is puzzling. After the Israelites had taken up their last 
night-quarters before crossing the Jordan (iii. 1), we are not pre- 
pared for seeing them stay there for three days (iii. 2), but rather 
for their effecting the crossing on the following day, as reported in 
iii. 5. Then verse 12 is very strange. In between the two imme- 
diately successive verses 11 and 13 comes the command, utterly 
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without explanation, to choose out twelve men, one from each 
tribe. What these are to do is not told, and they are not again 
mentioned until the "whole nation (I say 'nation' intentionally, 
and not ' people ' because the Hebrew text in characteristic fashion 
changes the word here in contrast to iv., 10 and n) is across the 
Jordan" (iii. 17). "And now when the whole nation was across 
the Jordan (iv. 1)," the command to choose out twelve men, one 
from each tribe, is simply repeated. These men are to take from 
the place where stood the Ark of the Covenant in the midst of the 
Jordan, twelve stones, and carry them to the other shore, in order 
to set them up as a perpetual memorial at the first camping-place 
on the west bank of the Jordan. Thus far this would be clear. 
But in iv. 5 Joshua commands the same twelve men to go, each 
with a stone on his shoulder, past the Ark of the Covenant into the 
Jordan, and in verse 8 the "children of Israel," and not the twelve 
men, take twelve stones out from the midst of the Jordan and carry 
them across to the other bank. And then, in verse 9, Joshua sets 
up twelve stones in the midst of the Jordan in the place where the 
Ark of the Covenant had stood, where they "are to be seen until 
this day;" then the people passed hastily over (verse 10), and in 
verse 11 the whole people is across the Jordan, while the Ark of the 
Covenant goes on before them. Should not the reader be thankful 
here also to the "Rainbow Bible" if it can furnish him a thread to 
guide him through this labyrinth ? Plainly our two chapters con- 
tain two parallel accounts united and confused. According to the 
one, which is unquestionably the older, the people, having sanctified 
themselves, passed through the Jordan, the Ark of the Covenant 
leading, and Joshua had twelve stones carried along from the dry 
river-bed, which were set up as a perpetual memorial at Gilgal, the 
first resting-place on the west river-bank. According to the other 
and later account, the Ark of the Covenant goes down first into the 
river, and stops in the midst of it until all Israel has passed over 
dry shod. While still on the east bank Joshua had selected twelve 
men who were to march before the Ark with stones from the east 
bank on their shoulders, and these stones they afterwards set up in 
the midst of the river-bed on the spot where the Ark of the Cov- 
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enant had stood ; then the Ark too leaves the river and the waters 
return to their bed. 

It might be objected to the examples thus far chosen by us 
from Genesis and Joshua, that we stand here, of course, on the 
territory of legend, and that we have no right to be surprised if the 
tradition is often confused and self-contradictory. Therefore I will 
consider a few more cases from strictly historical times. Not even 
the most radical criticism ventures to deny that Saul and David are 
historical personages, and that the facts reported to us about them 
and their lives are on the whole entirely well founded, even though 
it has to be admitted that there are here and there legendary orna- 
ments. And yet, how lenient we have to be with the books of 
Samuel in their present form ! i Samuel x. 17-27, tells us how 
Samuel summons the whole people to Mizpah ; how there the Ben- 
jaminite Saul is chosen by lot king over Israel and greeted jubilantly 
by the people as the chosen one of Jahveh ; and how, when he re- 
turns to his home in Gibeah, all the men of valor, whose hearts 
God had touched, go with him. In chapter xi. the city of Ja- 
besh in Gilead is in sore straits at the hands of the Ammonites, 
and sends messengers for help "into all the borders of Israel." 
Plainly they knew nothing of the fact that Israel already had a king, 
and in Israel too no one knows of it, not even in Saul's home, 
Gibeah, for the messengers from Jabesh come to Gibeah as they do 
to other cities and present their petition for help, while Saul is 
plowing in the field ; no one refers the messengers to him, no one 
goes to inform him ; when he returns from his work in the field he 
sees that the people are all weeping, and learns what has happened 
only in reply to his direct question. And now Saul does not take 
the men of valor who had gone with him to Gibeah, nor summon 
the army of Israel in the name of the king, who was chosen ex- 
pressly to lead Israel and fight its battles (viii. 20), but he has to 
gather followers for the relief of Jabesh by a symbolical perform- 
ance in which he appeals to their sense of honor and common in- 
terest. Let him who can understand this ! 

Further: In 1 Samuel xvi. 18, some one near to Saul recom- 
mends to the sick king the Bethlehemite David as a man who can 
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play the harp and is moreover "a mighty man of valor and a man 
of war," and on the strength of this Saul takes him for his armor- 
bearer, that is, his personal adjutant. And when this same David, 
in chapter xvii., proposes to undertake the conflict with Goliath, 
Saul warns him with reference to his youth, and when he persists 
Saul has his own armor put on him, and when David tries to walk 
in it he is unable to do so because he has never worn armor, but 
undertakes the combat armed only with a sling. And when he has 
actually slain Goliath, "then said Saul to Abner : Whose son is 
this youth, Abner ? And Abner answered : As thy soul liveth, 
O king, I cannot tell. Then spoke the king : Inquire thou whose 
son this stripling is" (verses 55 and 56). This same Saul had sent 
a formal embassy to Jesse to ask for his son, and now knows noth- 
ing of the kinship of his own most intimate servant, and treats 
him whom he had chosen on account of his valor to be his armor- 
bearer, as though he were a boy in leading-strings. 

Still further : after Saul has already thrown his javelin at his 
son-in-law twice, and David has been saved from the emissaries of 
Saul only by the cunning of his wife Michal, and has been obliged 
to flee in haste, as we are informed in chapters xviii. and xix, we 
find him in chapter xx. still at the court of Saul, and complaining 
to Jonathan that the king seems to be ill-disposed toward him and 
plotting against his life. Jonathan rejects the possibility of this 
entirely : there can be no thought of such a thing ; but yet decides 
at David's request to sound his father and to inform David of the 
result, and to his own painful surprise is compelled to admit that 
David's fear was well grounded. That the author who wrote this 
chapter cannot have reported before what we now read in chapters 
xvii., xviii. and xix., is as clear as day. Should not the reader of 
the Bible be thankful here again to the "Rainbow Bible" if by its 
color-wash it makes possible for the first time a really unmixed en- 
joyment of the books of Samuel, the separate narratives of which 
are among the most beautiful and poetical things which are to be 
found in all Hebrew literature ? 

Another historical work of the Old Testament becomes really 
serviceable only by this same mode of treatment, the latest of all, 
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the Books of Chronicles. It is well known that the accounts of the 
Books of Chronicles run parallel with those of Samuel and Kings, 
but that there are material differences between them, and that 
Chronicles gives an entirely different general impression of the 
material. Accordingly it is highly important for every reader to be 
enabled by the " Rainbow Bible " to recognise at the first glance 
what portions of Chronicles agree entirely with the parallel ac- 
counts of the older historical books, where they deviate from the 
older authorities, even though it be in only a single word or an 
apparently most unimportant feature, and what is reported by 
Chronicles alone and is wholly without parallel. 

Thus far we have considered only examples from the historical 
books, as though the books of the Old Testament were nothing but 
historical documents. I propose to show now how this separation 
of the sources is of the highest importance for the theological in- 
vestigator also. In the very midst of the whole system of Chris- 
tian dogmatics stands the conception of atonement, the crucifixion 
of Jesus being regarded as an atoning sacrifice, and therefore it is 
a question of the greatest importance for theology to know what 
those who first applied the expression "atonement" to the death 
of Jesus really understood by it, and what notions of it they could 
assume to be familiar to their first hearers. (I formulate this as 
cautiously as possible intentionally because in the opinion of many 
it was not Jesus, but the apostle Paul, who did this). In any case, 
it is clear that the roots of the idea are to be found in the Old Test- 
ament, so that the question now assumes the shape : What does the 
Old Testament understand by atonement? There are explicit utter- 
ances on the subject in the laws found in Leviticus iv. and v. But 
if one proceeds to the examination of Leviticus iv. and v. he will 
find two sorts of sacrifices of atonement : sacrifices for sin, and 
sacrifices for guilt. And if he then undertakes to get a clear concep- 
tion of these two sorts of atonement and their characteristic dis- 
tinctions, he will again find himself involved in great difficulties 
and scarcely reach any satisfactory results. Here again the " Rain- 
bow Bible " is a welcome aid, showing by its color-wash that this 
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sacrificial code is not a single, consistent body of laws, but that it 
developed gradually and in various strata. 

Indeed the color-wash actually saves the honor of the Bible in 
the matter of religion and morals. As proof of this I will limit my- 
self to two particularly striking cases. Toward the close of Genesis 
xxx. we are told how Jacob, by various dark practices manages to 
get possession of a considerable, and that the best, part of Laban's 
flocks. And a few verses further on he tells his wives, in order to 
show them that it is high time for him to return home, that Laban 
has evil plans against him, but that God has been with him : Laban 
had tried to cheat him, but God had not permitted Laban to harm 
him, "And thus God hath taken away the cattle of your father and 
given them to me." Only read the whole speech of Jacob, Gen- 
esis xxxi. 5-13. I am sorry for any one who can do this without 
bursting out in indignation. If he can, it is to be explained only 
because he is burdened with the old conception of the Bible as the 
inspired and sacred word of God, which paralyses the moral judg- 
ment and checks its exercise. When the man who must have known 
perfectly well what he had done plays persecuted innocence to his 
wives and assures them with deep feeling that God himself had de- 
prived their father of his flocks and given them to him, he is such 
an infamous hypocrite, and this is such a shameless desecration of 
the name of God, that no expression could be too sharp for it. Un- 
der these circumstances does it not comfort one greatly when the 
" Rainbow Bible " shows by its color-wash that the close of chapter 
xxx. and the beginning of chapter xxxi. belong to two entirely dif- 
ferent sources, and have nothing to do with each other? 

Another example, in which we are called upon to sit in moral 
judgment upon a man who is highly commended by the Bible nar- 
rative, the prophet Samuel. According to 1 Samuel x. 1 ff., Sam- 
uel privately anointed as king the Benjaminite Saul on the occasion 
of a visit to his city of Ramah, and prophesied to him his lofty 
calling ; after Saul has left him he calls an assembly of all Israel at 
Mizpah, in which by divine command he is to ascertain by lot the 
one chosen by Jahveh to be king ; the lot cast by Samuel actually 
falls upon this very Saul with whom Samuel had long since ar- 
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ranged it and whom he had already anointed king in private. When 
we read in Josephus's history of the war in Judea, how after the 
surrender of Jotapata Josephus with forty men took refuge in a 
cave, and that they there, upon a proposal by Josephus, determine 
by lot the order in which they are to kill each other in order to 
keep from falling alive into the hands of the Romans, and when 
upon the drawing of the lots, which of course is conducted by 
Josephus as commanding officer, all the others are taken by the lot 
and Josephus alone is left alive, every reader says as a matter of 
course that Josephus cheated in the drawing. And when Samuel 
takes with the lot just the one whom he wants to take, one cannot 
avoid the suspicion that he in some way assisted chance. But if 
(thus we may continue to argue quite logically) Samuel did not 
hesitate to make Saul king by deceitful manipulation in the name 
of God, he must have had especial reasons for it. What can these 
have been? Soon we recall the expression with which Saul seeks 
to repel the first mysterious hint of Samuel : I am a Benjaminite, 
one of the least of the tribes in Israel, and my father's house is the 
least in my tribe. Here we have what we are looking for. Samuel 
wanted a king without family power and without personal influence, 
so that he would allow Samuel to direct him when king and be a 
willing tool in the hands of the hierarchy ; and this is why his eye 
fell upon the Benjaminite Saul, and this is why God Himself must 
be made to choose him from among all Israel by sacred lot. This 
reasoning, which no historian would object to, is after all suggested 
by the narrative itself, is merely an inference from its details based 
upon the presumption of their unity. And thus we obtain in Sam- 
uel the type of the intriguing priest, to whom religion is a pretext 
and a means of attaining the selfish ends of the hierarchy, and who 
does not shrink from pious fraud. And from this stain, the darkest 
that can attach to a man of God, the picture of Samuel can be 
cleansed only by the "Rainbow Bible," which here again shows 
us by its color-wash that we have once more a confusion of two 
sources which know nothing of each other and are wholly inde- 
pendent of each other. 

Moreover it was not mere childish delight in colored print which 
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impelled the editors to adopt this process: wherever it was not nec- 
essary it has been restricted to the minimum or entirely omitted. 
Thus, for instance, in the Psalms, only the titles, the musical- 
liturgical additions and the initials of the Alphabetical Psalms 
are distinguished by red type, and in Jeremiah the use of colored 
print was found entirely unnecessary. For from the account in 
chapter xxxvi. we know authoritatively that the Book of Jeremiah 
was not created all at once, but in successive stages, so that the 
writer of these lines was enabled to limit himself to the attempt to 
give the chronological order of the various parts. In the case of 
prophetic books in general, and especially in the longer ones, — un- 
less like the Book of Ezechiel they were edited and finished by 
their own writers, — which is to say in the case of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, the first aim of the editor must be the establishment of the 
correct chronological order. For the Prophets are not simply 
records of contemporary history, but documents for the history of 
religion, and we are not to assume that a hero of the spirit thought 
and spoke just the same things for a whole generation or longer ; 
we are interested here above all in the development of the person- 
ality, his views and ideas, and in the case of the prophet these alone 
can interpret to us the whole man and his significance. The first 
scholar who ever treated the prophetic books as a whole, the ven- 
erable J. G. Eichhorn, of Gottingen, knew this fact and proceeded 
accordingly in his still important work, The Hebrew Prophets, 1816- 
1819. And as a matter of course the editor of Isaiah in the " Rain- 
bow Bible " has done the same, but in view of the peculiarly com- 
plicated isagogic problems in this case, and despite the chrono- 
logical arrangement, he could not dispense with the color-wash. 

This will probably suffice to give some conception of the sig- 
nificance of the " Rainbow Bible " for the treatment of the question 
of sources, and of its work ; I must now throw a little light upon 
the other side of the work : the criticism of the text. This is almost 
hidden from the eye of the layman, and is, as it were, a private 
affair of Old Testament criticism, — but for this very reason it is so 
much the more necessary to give to the novice some explanatory 
directions in the matter. It was one of the most important and 
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far-reaching discoveries for our science when the GOttinger Paul 
de Lagarde gave the conclusive and convincing proof — though 
others before him had suspected or hinted at the truth — that all 
the manuscripts of the Old Testament preserved to us are slavishly 
faithful copies of one and the same archetype, so that in fact we 
have but a single text of the Hebrew Bible. This text, or to put 
it more accurately, the recognition of this text as the only one in 
existence and the absolutely authoritative one, has its origin in the 
second century after Christ. Accordingly there are centuries, and 
in some cases a full millennium and more, between it and the Bib- 
lical authors themselves, and in so long a period a text transmitted 
in manuscript must have undergone many vicissitudes, especially 
in view of the incompleteness of the primitive Hebrew script, 
which is such that the incorrect writing of a single letter had very 
much more profound results than in a Greek or Latin manuscript, 
and in view of the further fact that a complete change in the writ- 
ten character and an important change in the orthography took 
place during this period, and also that in ancient Israel the text 
was not copied with the same scrupulous care as in the later days 
of Judaism, which had the most detailed regulations for the copy- 
ing of the sacred books in order to avoid clerical errors. Accord- 
ingly, since we have no guaranty that our received text is the origi- 
nal text of the Biblical authors, but since this is on the contrary 
wholly improbable, Biblical science is set the task of coming, by 
all the means at its command, as near to that text as possible. We 
must first of all compare the whole body of transmitted writings, 
the most important being the translations which were made from 
the Hebrew original text before its form became fixed and canoni- 
cal, the Greek, the Syriac, and the Targum; in cases where the 
body of transmitted writings fails us, we must resort to emendation 
and conjecture. The greatest theologian of the French Reformed 
Church, L. Cappellus (d. 1658 at Saumur), the father of the textual 
criticism of the Old Testament, in his Critica Sacra, 1650, pro- 
claimed emphatically the necessity of the resort to conjecture in 
the interpretation of the Old Testament and demanded explicitly 
the recognition of its admissibility. 
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I will give a few illustrations of the use of conjecture in the 
emendation of corrupt and unintelligible passages. In the famous 
passage of Daniel ix. 24-27, of the seventy weeks, we read toward 
the close of verse 27 : "And for the half of the week he shall cause 
the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and upon the wing of abom- 
inations shall come one that maketh desolate," — this is the only- 
possible translation of the received Hebrew words, but there is no 
sense in them. The transmitted texts do not help us, for the Syriac 
agrees exactly with the Hebrew, the Greek evidently resorted to 
conjecture, but read the same text. The chief objection is to the 
word "wing," .-p. If we change a single letter here, and read in- 
stead 1:2, we get the following excellent sense: "And for the half 
of the week he shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, 
and in his stead will come the abomination of desolation," that is, 
the altar of Zeus, set up in the Temple at Jerusalem by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. A comparison with chapter xii. n, "From the time 
when the daily offering shall be taken away and the abomination 
of desolation is set up," puts it beyond all doubt that the author of 
the Book of Daniel actually wrote as we have suggested in ix. 27. 
A second example, from a very important passage of prophecy. In 
Isaiah ix. 3 we read: "Thou hast multiplied the nation to which 
thou hast increased joy," or according to another reading, "to 
which thou hadst given little joy. " Even thus the transmitted text 
is very unsatisfactory. If we put the words "The people to which 
thou," in ancient Hebrew orthography n? Mil, into one, rp\n, the 
resulting word gives the reading, "Thou multipliest rejoicing; 
thou increasest joy;" and when our verse continues, "They joy 
before thee according to the J05' in harvest; as men rejoice when 
they divide the spoil," then our emendation assumes the dignity of 
demonstration. 

One more passage, from the Psalms. In Psalm lxxvii. 8 we 
read: "Is his mercy clean gone forever, is his word past for gene- 
ration on generation?" Here, instead of the weak and meaning- 
less "ton, "word," we get by the alteration of a single letter, j-WK: 
"Is his mercy clean gone forever; is his faithfulness past for gen- 
eration on generation?" Mercy and faithfulness stand almost al- 
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ways in couplets. And now an instance where the Greek text re- 
veals to us an error in the Hebrew. In Psalm xlix. n we read: 
"Their inward thoughts are their houses for ever, 1 and their dwel- 
ling-places to all generations, they who called whole countries after 
their own names." The first word, "their inward thought," in 
Hebrew D2"ip, is wholly unintelligible and inexplicable; the Greek 
by transposing two letters read D"Qp, and thus we get the intelli- 
gible sense: "Graves shall be their dwelling-places for ever," etc. 

The Greek translation, being the oldest of all, is of course our 
chief witness. We owe to it not merely the possibility of correcting 
numerous errors in the Hebrew text, but the possession of much 
that is lost in the Hebrew version, i Kings xvi. 21-22, we read 
after the account of the end of Zimri, "Then were the people of 
Israel divided into two parts : half of the people followed Tibni, the 
son of Ginath, to make him king; and half followed Omri. But 
the people that followed Omri prevailed against the people that fol- 
lowed Tibni the son of Ginath ; so Tibni died, and Omri became 
king." For the last words the Greek Bible reads : "In that time 
Tibni and his brother Jehoram died, and Omri became king after 
the death of Tibni. " It is evident that the Greek version is fuller 
and older here, and the Hebrew in comparison abbreviated and cor- 
rupt. 

Of course, the objection might be made that there is no vital 
interest in knowing that a brother of Tibni, by the name of Jehoram, 
played a prominent part in that civil war. But there are really 
many valuable things which we owe to the Greek Bible. 

We hear repeatedly in the Old Testament of " Urim and Thum- 
mim " as the vehicle of the priestly oracles among the ancient Is- 
raelites. What Urim and Thummim was, and how the oracle was 
interrogated by means of it, we should not be able to guess even 
approximately if we had not the Greek Bible. After the victorious 
battle at Michmash mentioned in 1 Samuel xiv, Saul does not suc- 
ceed in destroying the Philistines in the pursuit ; the oracle is ques- 



1 The verb is supplied : the English translators read : "Their inward thought 
is that their houses shall continue forever." 
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tioned as to whether the pursuit shall be continued, but it gives 
no answer. Thereby Saul recognises that the wrath of Jahveh must 
rest upon Israel on account of some offence. Now in order to ascer- 
tain who the guilty ones may be, all the nobles of Israel, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, are to go upon one side, and he and his son 
Jonathan upon the other. And now according to the Hebrew text 
Saul introduces the ceremony of casting lots with the words, "Then 
spoke Saul to Jahveh, the God of Israel, Give truth ! " and con- 
tinues, "And Jonathan and Saul were taken, but the people 
escaped." (verse 41). The words which are here translated, "Give 
truth" are of themselves very surprising and difficult, but scarcely 
permit of any other interpretation. Instead of this the whole verse 
runs in the Greek Bible : "Then said Saul: Jahveh, God of Israel, 
why hast thou given thy servant no answer this day? If the guilt 
be upon me or upon my son Jonathan, then Jahveh, God of Israel, 
let Urim come forth ; but if the guilt be upon the people of Israel, 
let Thummim come forth. Then Saul and Jonathan were taken 
but the people escaped." From these words we may infer that 
Urim and Thummim were two different objects or figures, the 
Urim, perhaps, white, as is suggested by the etymological meaning 
of the word, 'light,' 'brightness,' the Thummim black; if in cast- 
ing the sacred lot the Urim came forth, this signified an affirmative 
answer to the question addressed to Jahveh ; the Thummim in- 
dicated the negative ; if neither came forth, this indicates that 
Jahveh did not wish to give an answer, which was a sure sign that 
he was angry. 

I ask once more : Shall such important and significant matters 
remain the private property of the learned guild, or is it not per- 
haps the duty of science to communicate them to all who are in- 
terested in the matter and who seriously desire instruction ? And 
so the work of text criticism in the "Rainbow Bible" is also neces- 
sary; the educated public has a right to it, and would be wronged 
if it were withheld. 

On the relation of the new English translation to the older one 
I have, as a foreigner, no right to express an opinion, but the Eng- 
lish reader of the Bible can form one for himself in a few minutes 
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by comparing a few verses or chapters in the two versions. I do 
not hesitate to declare that the translations have received especial 
attention (having been made under the literary supervision of Dr. 
Furness, the well-known Shaksperian scholar), and that the work- 
ers on them have given their best powers to the task. 

A word also about the illustrations. The publisher has delib- 
erately avoided the danger of making the "Rainbow Bible" a mere 
picture-book. No one will deny that pictorial representations in 
moderate quantity and appropriate selection constitute a leading 
attraction and an essential medium of aid and instruction in such a 
work, and the reader of the Bible will certainly be grateful to the 
publisher for having included them. For who is not interested to 
be able to see a great number of the most familiar Biblical localities 
in excellent reproductions, some larger, some smaller ? And the 
numerous copies of old monuments and antiquities give us a better 
introduction to the objective interests of the Bible than the most 
detailed descriptions. As especially valuable and sure of arousing 
general interest I refer to the Appendix to the translation of the 
Psalms, "The Music of the Ancient Hebrews," in which fifty-one 
plates give us something like a history of musical instruments. The 
ethnographic map of Palestine in the eleventh century before Christ, 
prefixed to the translation of the Books of Judges, is also a very 
graceful and instructive supplement. The make-up of the work, 
both the edition of the Hebrew text and the translation with its 
commentary and illustrations, is above praise, so that even from a 
purely bibliographic point of view the "Rainbow Bible" is an or- 
nament for any library. May it be widely used, and conserve what 
has been the sole aim of the editors : to spread among the remotest 
circles the understanding of the Old Testament, and along with 
understanding also love, and to give to anxious and hesitating souls 
also the conviction that Biblical critics have not labored in vain, 
and that these much abused and much assailed laborers are not like 
the foxes who destroy the vineyard of the Lord, but would gladly 
see Zion built up, her stones and her mortar made ready. (Psalm 
cii. 15). 

We wish to build, not destroy ; and where we tear down it is 
only to clear away the rubbish and ruins and level the ground for a 
new and solid structure, to satisfy ourselves because our scientific 
conscience demands it of us, and as we hope, for the instruction 
and edification of great numbers ! 

Breslau, Germany. C. H. Cornill. 



